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Clark Moulton/Jo Anne Byrd 1983 

Born: Idaho, 1912 

Father: Thomas Alma Moulton 

Mother: Lucile Blanchard 

Children: Clark 

Melba 
June 
Harley 
Betty 
Helen 

Married: Veda May, 1936 

Veda 1 s 

Father: James Henrie May 

Mother: Hadden Wood 

Children: Clifton 

Lei and 
Mur1 and 
Lester 
Veda 
Wayne 
Ada 
Arva 

Children of Clark and Veda Moulton: 

Betty 

Clark, Jr. 

Judy 


My wife, Veda (May's) family, James I. May and 
Henrie May come from Rockland, Idaho in 1894. They 
were coming in wagons and on horses with chickens in 
crates on back of the wagons. They camped close to the 
railroad track at Eagle Rock, Idaho (now Idaho Falls). 

When they got up the train had killed several head of 
their horses. The other families went ahead and grand¬ 
father May and his family had to go back and find more 
horses. When they all got together and came through 
Victor they said it was the biggest parade Victor had 

ever seen. 

It took them some time to get in here. They had 
loose horses and a mare with a colt. At that time it 
was just straight up and down to get over the pass. 

When they come down they'd cut a tree with fair sized 
limbs on it and put it on the back to help slow the wagon 
down. It would take all day to get to the top and another 

day to come down. 

Then they came up to the west side of the river to 
what was called Menor's Ferry. This was about the 4th 
of July and the river was high. Old Bill Menor charged 
a dollar a wagon so the wagons all went across and after 
they had got across somebody said, "Well, is he going 
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to charge us for all these loose horses?" Somebody 
else said, "Let's put the mare and the colt on and swim 
the rest of them". So, that's what they did. 

Grandpa May come around the south end of Blacktail 
Butte and saw fertile ground and that's where they 
decided to settle. This (Mormon Row) is some of the most 
fertile ground in the valley and that's what they were 
looking for, being farmers. The husband could take 160 
acres and his wife could take a desert claim which is 
320 total. Budges homesteaded right down next to the 
Butte then Grandfather May and Veda's father, Henrie May 
come on up here. 

You know the first thing the Mays did when they 
got here? They took four head of horses and a hand plow 
and went up on Ditch Creek, three miles away, and started 
the water down to the ranch to irrigate their fields. 

The first winter the Mays spent on the Miller place, 
near Jackson. They helped him harvest his crop, then 
every time they could they'd come up here and work on 
their cabin that they were building. Probably the second 
summer they planted and started their crops. The first 
winter they cut the slough grass and stacked enough to 
feed their stock. They lived in cabins on Slough Grass 
Nelson's place and helped him and Miller with their 
crops. At that time there was just one mowing machine 
in the valley. Slough Grass Nelson had it. Slough Grass 

had practically the whole swamp as his kingdom. 
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Bobbie Miller was the only other one down there. His 
place is a historical house now (out on the Elk Refuge). 

By the second year they were living up here and 
proving up on their homesteads. 

At that time there were about five families up here. 
McBrides were at Dry Hollow, Allens at Kelly, Budges 
up here and then the Moultons came later. 

When James I. May come to the valley he brought with 
him what they called the "90 day oat" because growing 
season is only 90 days. That was the major crop for 
many years. It was hauled to Yellowstone, Jackson Lake 
Dam and all over to feed the horses. The oat was a source 
of protein for their livestock feed. Those oats were a 
big crop in all of Jackson Hole for awhile. They'd get 
a wagon and put on a ton of oats and go up to Yellowstone 
or the dam or Togwocee Pass and sell it. The horses got 
hay too but that was their supplement and it made good, 
sturdy stock. The horses really had to work. All the 
roads were horse graded, the dam was built with horses. 

After Veda's parents got established over here by 
the Butte her mother and my mother, Lucile, made butter 
and cheese and sold it to the people up at Jackson Lake 
dam. 

My own father and his two brothers, John and Wallace, 
come in here in 1907 from Victor, Idaho. The three of 
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them claimed 160 each. They fenced it all in one big 
field originally, and they all built a cabin 18 x 14. 

Two of those cabins are still standing. My father was 
the first one to marry and in 1912 I was born in Idaho. 
The story goes that in 1913,in the month of April, dad 
and mother come in by the way of Jackson, Dry Hollow, 
Kelly and down the east lane by the Grovont school 
house. They had a team of horses and a wagon, a cow 
trailing and mother's saddle horse. 

The cabin here was built and it had a dirt roof. 

They raised poles on the roof then put the dirt in 
between, for insulation. The floor was rough lumber and 
during the winter the mice had been busy, as mice do, 
and there were traces all over the floor. When my mother 
saw that, she was ready to go back to Idaho. My mother's 
sister came one summer and fell in love with Uncle John 
so there's another story. Then my Uncle Wallace finally 
married an eastern girl, a school teacher who came out 
here to teach school at Grovont. 

They built a church on Mormon Row and at first the 
school was held in that building. Then they built a 
school across the road, about 1915. At one time there 
were 25 families living along here, that would have been 
about 1 920's. The names of those families are: 

James and Nan Budge, Lester and Melba May, Leland and 
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Lola May, Henrie and Haddie May, Clifton and Fay May, 

James I. and Elizabeth May, Jake Johnson, George and 
Martha Riniker, Hans and Margaret Harthorn, Joe Eggelston, 
Thomas and Bertha Perry, Wallace and Elizabeth Moulton, 
Andy and Ida Chambers, Clark and Veda Moulton, Alma and 
Lucile Moulton, Wallace and Elizabeth Moulton, John and 
Bartha Moulton, Thomas and Blanche Murphy, Andy Sendel, 
the Geeks, John and Sarah Kneedy, Dick Vsnderbrock, 

James and Opal Mclnelly, John and Ethel Riniker, Joe and 
Sally Heninger. 

Then along come the depression. Along Mormon Row, 
each side of the road for three miles, is fertile ground. 
You get east of here a half a mile further and it's all 
rock. A lot of people homesteaded marginal land, away 
from this fertile ground, and they couldn't make a living. 
So they went to the banker and got a loan and, during 
the depression, the banker foreclosed on them. Some of 
them couldn't pay their taxes so the banker eventually 
disposed of them to the Snake River Land Co. That's how 
they got their foothold. A few of the people stayed 
around but a lot of them had to move away. 

The Grovont Post Office was in Mrs. James I. May's 
home first then Mrs. Budge had it. Elizabeth Moulton, 

Ida Chambers and Christobell Johnson had the Post Office 
in their homes at various times. 
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The mail men would come from Jackson and Moran, 
seven days a week, and meet at the Grovont Post Office 
then return. That was a long day. 

Veda's folks built a fair sized place down the road 
and they ran a road house during the years the dam was 
being built at Jackson Lake and even after that. It 
was the only place between Jackson and Moran for some 
time that you could get a meal or stay all night. A lot 
of the driving time was done in the dark if you went 
to Moran. You started in the morning before it was light 
and went back in the dark. The man that took the mail 
up to Moran hardly ever landed up there until 9:00 p. m. 
and he left the next morning at 5:00 a. m. to come back 
down here and pick up mail. He changed teams in both 
pi aces. 

Veda's grandfather and grandmother lived out here most 
all their lives. He was Justice of the Peace and also 
Bishop of the Ward in Jackson for a good many years, at 
the LDS church. Every Sunday he went to Jackson to hold 
services. 

Veda's father, Henrie, was very musically inclined. 

He played the violin very well, a skilled violinist 5 and 
the boys later took up horns. Every time they got 
together they played and sang. Her dad had an orchestra 
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for a good many years then when he gave it up her 
brother, Clifton, had an orchestra and now Jack May, 
Clifton's son, has an orchestra. 

We all went to the same school and the same 
church and the same dances when we were growing up. 

My dad, Thomas Alma Moulton, and his two brothers 
and their wives continued living on this place through 
all the years. They raised their families together. 

They eventually fenced their ranches off. The first 
generation, my father and his two brothers, sold to the 
Park Service in about 1960. My Uncle John is still 
living across from the LDS church in Jackson. He's 
97 years old. 

Now just our family and Roy Chambers are all that 
are left up here of the original homestead families. 

Veda and I bought 160 acres up by the Elbo Ranch 
(now Teton Science School) and we farmed that for about 
forty years before we sold it to the Park Service. They 
use it for grazing, to compliment their grazing permits 
that are still valid. When we sold we took a ten year 
lease and now they are raising sagebrush and rosebuds on 
it. We also leased what's known as the Claude Thompson 
place, next to the Butte. That was originally owned by 
Wallace Moulton. He sold out to Claude Thompson who 
leased it to Veda and me for 37 years. That was 160 
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acres. They were separated places but we made it pay. 

We raised 90 day oats and alfalfa and broam grass and 
had a ready market for it all those years. I just retired 
last fall, after 37 years. 

When the Park Service first got ready to buy they 
started dealing with us but they didn't want to pay us 
anything so we said, "No". They were talking about 
this acre right here and 160 acres up on the dry farm 
and we said, "No, we've got to have more money". So 
much later when Mr. Jackson and Fred Fagergren of the 
Park Service came right in here, into this house, to talk 
"buy”, in about 1952, we finally sold to them but we 
kept this acre which we still own. 

My father could have had life tenure but when he 
sold out you had to take less money for life tenure. 

We could have had life tenure on the dry farm up there 
but we would have had to take less and pay rent every 
year. 

Me Reynolds still own their land, (the Thompson 
estate). That has not been sold to the Park Service. 

One thing that's interesting about this land is 
when you go to dig a well you go down about 8 feet and 
you'll find charcoal about as long as this pencil, 
laying horizontal. There's been a lake here some time. 
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This is the deepest soil in the whole valley. We built 
a well here two years ago and when the well drillers pulled 
in I said, "The first twenty two feet will be clay, then 
you'll hit rock until you get to 98 feet and then you'll 
hit clay again". So he was watching and he says, "Well 
you were right the first twenty two feet". Then he got 
through 98 and says, "Well, there it is, there's your 
clay". Then he went through 8 feet of clay and there 
was the water! 

In the early days the wells were dug by hand. 

You'd dig the wells in January, February or March, when 
the water table was down. Joe Pfeifer dug a lot of these 
wells. He had a wooden bucket with bands on it that held 
a lot of rock and dirt. He Dut a heavy handle on it and 
had it on a table with a pulley. Ud above here he had 

a horse. As he went down he had a short handled shovel 

isl¬ 
and the way he'd know they were going perpendicular or 

not was by the way the sun shone down the hole. Then 

he had to crib. He had a round pole and he'd cut it half 

in two and when he went down he'd put the pole in there 

to crib up the well. A lot of these wells were 110 feet 

deep. It took two people, one on top and one down in 

the well. Whenever he'd get a bucket full then he'd take 

it up and dump it. He had to have a steady horse. They 

didn't have steel hats then either. Joe dug several of 

the wells here on this road. 
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Joe Pfeifer's early days are pretty unknown. The 
first time he came he worked at Jackson Lake dam then 
he homesteaded up here (Antelope Flats). He came from 
Montana here, is all I know. I think before that he 
came from the east. He was a very interesting person. 

He did a lot of reading, he was self-educated. He lived 
over there as long as I can remember in my life time 
until he died in Jackson. He dug a well on his place. 

He went down 120 feet and never found water so he 
brought his water out of Ditch Creek. In the winter time 
he melted snow. 

He was on our thrashing crew. He was what we called 
a spike pitcher on the thrash in' team. He always ate at 
the table and seemed to enjoy it. He always went to 
vote. In the winter time he'd come out about once a week 
to get his mail and he'd always visit. He'd come out on 
webs but later he bought a Model A pickup and he had 
a garage for it and he went to Kelly or Moose for his mail. 

I graduated from High School in Jackson in 1932. 
Senator Hansen was in the class of 1931. I had to take 
the 8th grade twice because I couldn't go in the fall. 

My dad needed me to harvest the 90 day oats. There were 
19 in our class that graduated. 

When we were young we had dances and parties at the 
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We had our clubs 


school and plays and things like that, 
and, of course, we all went to church. We had dances 
and parties at the church all the time. 

The LDS Church, you see, has what they call a stake. 
It was on the Idaho side and they were in charge of 
the wards and branches. At the time we are talking about 
this Church was a branch. Jackson was a ward. The 
President of the stake would come over here and visit 
the wards and branches in the summer time. They had what 
they called fall and spring conference over here because 
it was too hard to get over to the Idaho side. So the 
President would come over here and meet with the Saints 
on this side of the mountain. That's when we'd go to 
Jackson, for the spring and fall conferences. 

Veda's grandfather was the first branch president 
up here. Thomas Perry was the next presiding elder 
then my father, Thomas Alma Moulton, was presiding elder 
for twenty-nine years. Then it was Clifton May and 
Clark A. Moulton. The stake decided that we would combine 
and they set up what they call the Jackson First Ward 
and Jackson Second Ward. After the membership gets to 
a certain number they divide and make another ward. 

In the LDS Church a lot of people hold responsible posi¬ 
tions. A branch has a president and two counselors. 
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There are Sunday school officers, primary officers and 
relief society officers. It takes a lot of people to 
organize the branch or the wards. When there are about 
360 people they make another ward. 

I was presiding elder when we had all those families 
on Mormon Row. We also had families at Moose, Moran, 
Kelly and Buffalo. 

The Church is growing by leaps and bounds. There 
are three wards now in Jackson. I was Bishop at the 
Jackson ward for six years. I believe there are around 
1200 people in the Jackson wards now. 

We have a wonderful missionary system. Some people 
don't consider the Mormon Church a Christian Church but 
they are wrong. Our church is the Church of the Saviour. 
The church is named the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Later Day Saints. We do have the Book of Mormon which is 
the history of the Lamanite or Indian people. The Bible 
is the history of the Israelite people and the Book of 
Mormon is the history of the other people on this earth, 
they tie together. We do believe in the Bible and in 
Jesus Christ, but we believe the Book of Morman is the 
other stick of Joseph. 

We have a fine welfare system. We are advised to 
always have a year supply of basic commodities. That 
dates back to 1936 and is known as the Welfare Program. 
Every family has a supply. The church doesn't say. 
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"We are going to take care of you", but "You take care 
of yourself, be prepared". Then, if you can't take 
care of yourself, we have our warehouse and our welfare 
canneries. We call them distribution centers. They'd 
rather you would find a job but if a person is old or 
widowed or somebody with small children then the church 
is not so particular about the job. The family is first. 

Then, as you are able to get employment you "start 
chasing your own rabbits". That's an expression used, 

"chase your own rabbits". Don't expect Uncle Sam to do 
it, or Big Brother. 

Veda's and my ancestors joined the church in England 
through the missionary system. Her ancestors came up 
from New Orleans on river boats to a take-off place in 
Missouri to come west. They arrived in Salt Lake City in 1857 

My ancestors joined the church in England and nine 
of them in the family left England in a boat. My grand¬ 
father was born on the Irish Sea. They were already 
members of the church, through the missionaries, and they 
came to the Missouri river and got a hand cart and 
started across the planes in the month of August. By 
October they were at South Pass, Wyoming in a blizzard. 

There were some three hundred in the party, pushing hand 
carts across the country. My grandfather was nine 
months old. He was pushed in a hand cart, on a pillow. 
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They came to the Sweetwater river on South Pass and 
in three nights they lost 56 people, they froze to 
death. They didn't have anything to sleep in, just a 
canvas. 

There were several hand cart companies that came 
earlier and they got through all right. This one would 
have too if there hadn't been an early October storm. 

Ours was the Willie Company. There was another outfit 
behind them, some thirty miles, known as the Martin 
Company. They were traveling this route up the Sweet 
Water river to Salt Lake City. The church had already 
been established there. Brigham Young was the Prophet 
and they were having what they call the Mormon Conference 
in October. 

The scouts were out scouting, as there had been a 
continuous movement of Saints to Utah from Illinois and 
Missouri to the west, to get away from the persecution 
of the Saints. 

Brigham Young's scouts knew that this company was 
coming and he got word that it didn't look like they 
were going to make it so, at Conference time, he said, 
"I'm going to dismiss Conference at four o'clock this 
afternoon and I want twelve four-horse teams ready to 
go tomorrow morning to pick these people up". 

Everybody, all the strong, able-bodied men in church 
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went home and got provisions. They said, "I want so 
much horse feed, so much bedding, so much food and 
we'll leave tomorrow morning for South Pass, Wyoming". 
They got there in time to save my family. A lot of 
people, the back bone of the west, (in Snake River and 
Idaho), all over the west - are from those two handcart 
companies. 

When the church first started they sent missionaries 
to Europe and a lot of people came to this country for 
that reason. Most of them came on west to Salt Lake City 
but some of them broke off. 

There was what thefcalled the Mormon Batallion when 
they left Missouri. That was the Mexican War, down on 
the border, and the United States Government decided they 
wanted so many of the Mormon boys to go down there and 
fight. So they formed a Mormon Battalion. Not one of 
those boys lost their life! 

To get back to our folks at Mormon Row. They 
started out, farming the land, with an old hand plow 
(two handles and a plow). First they'd use a one bottom, 
sulky plow that had wheels on it. If there were only 
two head of horses it just worked them to death. When 
my father came to the homestead with my mother she had 
a horse. She was really fond of that horse. She got on 
and rode like the wind. When my father needed another 
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horse for the plow he traded that horse off and she 
never did forgive him. 

This soil never had any rocks in it so you'd just 
plow, round and round. Then, if the sage brush wasn't 
too big the plow would turn it under. If it was too 
big you took your grubbing hoe and grubbed it out, 
ahead of the plow. I've had my turn at thatl Then 
we'd pile it up and burn it and that was a big time. 
Eventually they got the gang plow. You put six head 
of horses on that and it turned over two furrows instead 
of one. 

They had a steam engine and Veda's grandfather 
would keep the wood going in it, to make the steam to 
drive the belt. That's the way they ran the thrashing 
machine. Hans Harthorn, the old Dutchman up here, 
would be the bagger and John Moulton and somebody else 
would be the feeders. They had to feed it by hand. 

The bundle had a string on it and they cut the string 
and fed it in, by hand, to feed it. Then there was 
a long straw carrier. It was like an elevator, a 
continuous belt that put the straw up on the straw pile 
then there were two men up there taking it off. We 
still use that elevator to put the shingles on the roofs. 

Every morning a couple of the men would get up at 
four o'clock to get up a load of steam. At six o'clock 
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they'd blow the whistle. Time for everyone to go to 
breakfast. Then, it would take six or eight teams or 
hay racks to haul the grain in so you had all those 
horses to feed besides fifteen people at the breakfast 
table. Those were busy days! 

I'll just wind all this up with a couple of stories. 

Roy Chambers, our neighbor across the street, and 
I grew up together. The old Moulton barn over here and 
the homestead cabin at Roy's place are favorites of 
the tourists who want to snap pictures in the summer time. 
They'll come along and if they don't see me, they will 
see Roy. 

One day some of them asked Roy if they could take 
a picture of the old place. He said, "Heavens yes, 
take a picture. I was raised in that old thing and I 
don't want any more to do with it. My neighbor over 
here, Clark Moulton, will back me up. When we were 
little kids and lived in those old log houses the wind 
howled right through those cracks! It blew so hard that 
our folks would have to keep an eye out to bring us 
back across the room where we'd been playing!" 

Often they ask, "Where's Slippery Lake?" So we'd 
show them how to get on up to Slide Lake. They'll say, 

"How long have you lived here?" We'll answer, "Quite 

awhile, our grandparents homesteaded. The Tetons were 

just little fellows when we come in. We watched 'em grow up!" 
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